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description ‘of 
cumbentdw ust pronounte. -We'know that | °O 
since the present paem has‘been advertised, 
the graver portion of the public Sonatas. {t 
pated warm work—warmer than’ would 

seem the theme ; ‘bat we rejoice to sa oh: 
their apprehensions. —* — 

may be a few = 


.. With respect to the production as a com- 
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amoft’s, it is not * 
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it is clear thatthe author has, if mist ee 
carried away by the glow ofthis imagination, 
and that so far: from a premeditated design 
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to intlame the sense, his aim has constantly 
been to. point-a: 


it will unite still more uni- 
Like: Lalla Rookh, ‘it äs 
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—*8* without: an ‘im * of taste or 


judgment, ‘be thought ws delightful ‘as the 
stately maid: of more measu ‘deportment, 
and full of energy 


Wenseifomedn Preface, wideh sttiips . 


us as a littherironical; that’ this Volume has 
been -hastened ‘in order to hs pd fn the 


literary horizony~ ¥ort of * appear be- 
fore a drama on the same subject redin 
the effulgence of ron’s ow when 
it is considered: that 


— is to coustitule a part: of: that oe ool 
Liberal, -weveatnot help thiuking® that 


—— dread-of eclipse or extinetion 
must be feigned, asa satire upon the noble 
a — that if veally-felt, he is 
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Having thus, ‘shown. ‘the auth ’s purpose, 
we proceed to his execution of it, in the 
fescriptions of ine Lave Three Angels for 
three of the fair forms of earth among the 
first daughters ¢ ni hy of Men, The 
introduction is worthy of the subject : 

"Twas when the world was-in its prime, / 

When the fresh stars had just * 

Their race of glory, and young Time . ; 
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' Qne grening, im thet time obsbloey « $. site 
Op. a.bill’s side, where hung the ray 
OF —— in perfume, hind 
Th conversing lay 5 
so i 
To the far-sky, where, ; 
His radiant wing, their brows sublime 
Bespoke them of that distant — 1 
These, in suceession, tell the stories of: 
their morta) loves. ‘The first is the: “ un-. 
heavenliet”. of the an — ee: who bey 
comes, enamoured of: 
whom he , sees ———— 5 
ion to the world. ‘The: Easters locality 
paves poetically laid down, for ' 
*Twas in a land, that-far away ~ . 
Into the golden oriént Ties,=" 
Where Nature knows not night's 1 


Of that smalldake— - - + < 
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But springs to meet groom, Vay, 
Upoh the threshold of the skies: 
‘Here the faved Angél'sees’ ~*~ * 
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R these, she becomes angelic, and 
— light to her favourite star, while in 
him the spell loses its power, and his latest 
consolation is thus sweetly told : 

Once—or did 1 but > 

Ev’n in her flight to that fai * 

Mid all her spirit’s new-felt glow, 

ityi she turn’d below 
On him who stood in darkness here 9 

Him whom, perhaps, if vain regret 

Can dwell in heaven, she pities yet ; 

And oft, when looking to this dim 

And distant world, remembers him. 


lantry, ¢x 
— — the Sex will 


a2. admira 
into which he is betrayed by the insatiable 
thirst of knowledge, as well as by the fascinat- 
inane lar transition 
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is natural to one of her loveliest descendants. 
He tells most delightfully, 
. I had, beheld their First, their Eve, 
Born in that Paradise, 
Which God made solely to receive 
- The first light of her waking eyes. 
I had seen purest angels lean 
In worship o’er her from above ; 
And man—oh yes, had envying seen 
Proud man possess’d of all her love. 


led with (what I durst not blame, 

For ‘tis my own) that wish to know, 
Sad, fatal zeal, so sure of woe ; 
Which, though from heaven all pure it came, 
Yet stain’d, misus’d, brought sin and shame 
On her, on me, on all below ! 
I had seen this ; had seen Man—arm'd 

As his is with strength and sense— 
By her first words to ruin charm’d ; 

His vaunted reason’s cold defence, 
Like an ite-barrier in the ray 
Of melting summer, smil’d away ! 
Nay—strangér yet—spite of all this— , 

ph counsels taught to err, 

Though driv’n from Paradise for he 


is elosely fol- 
lowed by what — song t for 
the National Melodies, if a tune could be 
—* = is won ee wong in 
[mediate dencription of the oljest lo alse 
i ate tion of the object is also 
sweetly fanciful : 








— — 
young hearts for ever glowing 
Vague wishes, fond imaginings, 
- Love-dreams, as yet no object knowing— 
Light, winged hopes, that come when bid, 
‘And rainbow joys that end in weeping, 
And i i 
Like 


Into the soul of this enchanting creature 
the Angel steals in dreams, and at last reveals 
hi to her ardent aspirations for the 
original of these glorious sliadows. Their 
after-state is drawn with an energetic pencil: 

Days, months elaps’d, and, though what most 

On earth I sigh’d for was mine, all,— 
Yet—was. I happy? God, thou know’st, 
Howe’er they smile, and feign, and boast, 

‘What happiness is theirs, who fall ! 

Twas bitterest anguish—made more keen 

Ev'n by the love, the bliss, between 

‘Whose throbs it came, like gleams of heli 

-:, In agonizing cross-light given 

Athwart the glimpses, they who dwell 

In purgatory catch of heaven! 
The only feeling that to me 

Seem’d joy, or rather my sole rest 

Pin ance tating tae tn 

oung, i L1s blest— 

She, —8* fair fountain of all ill 

To my lost soul—whom yet its thirst 

Fervidly panted after still, 

And found the charm fresh as at first !— 

To see her happy—to reflect 

‘Whatever beams still round me play d 
Of former pride, of glory wreck’d, 

On her, my Moon, whose light I-made, _ 

. And.whose soul-worshipp’d ev’n my shade— 

This was, I own, ‘enjoyment—this _ 

My sole, last lingering glimpse of bliss. 

‘The bésetting sin of the happy Lilis, and 
that which accelerates ‘the impending de- 
struction, is pridé, and a longing for attain- 
ments above thé reach of ——— 

are fondly gratified by her 's 
love; and his fervent desire to accomplish 
—— can ask is prettily told in four fines‘: 
- -.- when I’ve seen her look above 

At some bright star admiringly, 

I’ve said “ Nay, look not there, my love, 

Alas, 1 cannot give it thee!” 

Thus prevented in, all her ambitious ima- 
ginings, the story proceeds: 

Happy enthusiast ! still, oh, still 

Spite of my own heart’s mortal chill, 

Spite of that double-fronted sorrow, 

Which looks at once before and back, 
Beholds the yesterday,the morrow, 

And sees both comfortless, both black— 
Spite of all this, I could have still 
In her delight forgot all ill ; 

Or, if pain would not be 
Atleast have borne and murmur'd 


_Ev‘n then her glorious smile to me 
Brought warmth and radiance, if not balm, 
Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm. 
But at last came the wish which brought 
fate with it : ; 
‘At length, as.if some thought, awaling 
Suddenly, within her breast— 
Like a young bird when day-light breaking 
tles him from his dreamy nest— 
She turn’d upon me her dark eyes, 
Dilated into that full shape —- 


not. 
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‘ And, playfully as on my head 
Her white hand rested, smil’d and said :— 
“#T had, last night, a dréam of thee, 
Resembling those divine ones, given, 
Like preludes to sweet minstrelsy, 
Before thou cam’st, thyself, from heaven. 
_” The same rich wreath was on thy brow, 
Dazzling as if of star-light made ; 
And these wings, lying darkly now, 
Like meteors round thee flash’d and play’d. 
- 4 All bright as in those happy dreams 
' “Thou stood’st, a creature to adore 
No less than love, breathing out beams, 
As flowers do fragrance, at each pore ! 
“Sudden I felt thee draw me near 
To thy pure heart, where, fondly plac'd, 
‘I seem’d within the atmosphere 
Of that exhaling light embrac’d ; 
* And, as thou heldst me there, the flame 
Pass’d from thy heavenly soul to mine, 
Till—oh, too blissful—I became, 
Like thee, all spirit, all divine. 
“ Ph why did dream so bright come o'er me, 
If, now I wake, ’tis faded, gone ? 
When will my Cherub shine before me 
Thus radiant, as in heaven he shone ? 
“ When shall I, waking, be allow’d 
o gaze upon those perfect charms, 
And hold thee thus, without a cloud, 
A chill of earth, within my arms ? 
“Oh what a pride to say—this, this 
Is my own Angel—all divine, 
And pure, and dazzling as he is, 
And fresh from heaven, he’s mine, he’s mine! 


Like Semele, the divine embrace was more 
than her mortal nature could bear : 


‘ Slow from her side I rose, while she 
Stood up, too; mutely, tremblingly, 
But not. with fear—all hope, desire, 

,_. She waited for the awful boon, 
Like priestesses, with eyes of fire 

Watching the rise of the full moon, 
Whose beams—they know, yet cannot shun— 
Will madden them when look’d' upon! 

Of all my glories, the bright crown, 
Which, when I last from heaven came down, 
I left—see, where those clouds afar 

Sail through the west—there hangs it yet, 
Shining remote, more like a star 

Than a fallen angel’s coronet-— 

Of all my glories, this alone 
Was wanting—but the’ illumin’d brow, 
The curls, like tendrils that had grown 

Out of the sun—the eyes, that now 

Had love's light added to their own, 

And shed a blaze, before unknown 

Ev'n to themselves—the’ unfolded wings 
From which, as from two radiant springs, 
Sparkles fell fast around, like spray— 
All T could bring of heaven's array, 

_ , Of that rich panoply of charms 
A Cherub moves in, on the day 
Of his best pomp, l now put on; 

And, proud that in her eyes I shone 

Thus glorious, glided to her arms, 
Which still (though at a sight so splendid 

. Her dazzled brow had instantly 
= on her breast) wére wide extended 

© clasp the form she durst not see ! 


— — — — 


Scarce had I touch'd her shrinking frame, 
When—ch most horrible !—I felt 
That every spark of that pure flame— 
s While among the stars I dwelt— 
Was now by my transgréséion turn'd 
Into gross, earthly fire, which burn’d, 





Burn’d all it touch'd, as fast as —* 
Could follow the fierce, ravening flashés, 
Till there—oh God, I still ask wh 
Such doom was hers ?—I saw her lie 
Black’ning within my arms to ashes! 

Those cheeks, a glory but to see— 

Those lips, whose touch was what the first 

Fresh cup of immortality 

Is to a new-made angel’s thirst ! 

Those arms, within whose gentle rourid, 

My heart’s horizon, the whole bound 

Of its hope, prospect, heaven was found ‘ 

Which, ev’n in this dread moment, fond 

' As when they first were round me cast, 

Loos’d not in death the’ fatal bonc, 

But, burning, held me to the last— 

That hair, from under whose dark veil, 

The snowy neck, like a white sail 

At moonlight seen ’twixt wave and wave, 

Shone out by gleams—that hair, to-save 

But one of whose long, glossy wreaths, 

1 cquld have died ten thousand deaths !— 

All, all, that seem’d, one minute since, 

So full.of love’s own redolence, 

Now, parch’d and black, before me lay, 

Withering in agony away ; 

And mine, oh misery! mine the flame, 

From which this desolation came— 

And I the fiend, whose foul caress 

Had blasted all that loveliness ! 

We will say nothing of the ludicrous idea 
associated with this tragical conclusion—the 
East India anecdote of ‘‘ Sweep away your 
mistress and bring clean glasses ;”” butmerely 
notice that we disapprove, in the first pas- 
sage, of the comparison of a singular to plu- 
ral ‘ priestesses,” and the doggrel rhymes 
** splendid,” “‘ extended ; ” and in the second, 
of the simile of the “ white sail” as inap- 


_| plicable. 


The Loves of the third, Angel are more 


|auspicious ; but we must ask permission to 


reserve them, though short, for. another 
Paper, in which we shall also offer a few 
critical remarks on the whole Poem. 





My Residence with the Emperor Napoleon at 


St: Helena. London and Paris, ~Col- 


burn, and Bosange. 8vo. 2 vols. 


Tuts is Las Cases’ Journal of an important 
period of Buonaparte's life, and a work of 
uncommon interest, as every thing relating 
to a man who filled so large 4 space on 

world’s theatre must be, especially when 
flowing from what may be considered a near 
and authentic source. We apply the latter 
epithet guardedly ; not as meaning that Las 
Cases’ facts are to be taken as gospels, but, 
on the contrary, that more than usual suspi- 
cion is attached to his partisan statements, 
which mast therefore, on his own showing, be 
viewed as strongly discoloured by his resent - 
ments and prejudices. We know that rene- 


gades are generally the bitterest sticklers| . 


for the party.to which they happen at any 
time to adhere ; and Las Cases having first 
emigrated as a royalist, then made his peace 


with the Emperor, then offered himself to| wise 


Lonis xvii. and, finally, gone back again to 
Napoleon, it may readily be anticipated that 
his tergiversations- have imbued his work 
with the spirit pertaining to all his weather- 
cock and unprincipied tribe. But, with the 
due allowances to be made on these grounds, 
his book is: still one which will ee 
excite a powerful sensation ; and we rd- 
ingly lose no time in performing our task of 
bringing it ‘fairly ahd speedily “before the 
public. 





— — — 

Asa key to the f remarks, and a 
guide for the proper reading of these volumes, 
we shall begin by quoting a page near the 
close of the first. On the first restoration of 
the Bourbons, the Countsays he wrote to the 
Chancellor of France 

-- -**To acquaint: him that I had been 
Master of requests to the last Council of 
State; and that if that circumstance were 
not sufficient to exclude me from becoming a 
member of the new assembly, I hegged him 
to recommend me to the King as a Councillor 
of State. I observed that I would not ad- 
vance as claims to favour, my eleven years’ 
emigration, or the Joss of my patrimony in 
the King’s cause. In these respects I con- 
ceived I. had only done my duty; which I 


‘| had at all times, to the best of my knowledge, 


fulfilled faithtally and to the utmost. This 
ge, as may well be supposed, deprived me even 
of the honour of a reply. 

‘‘Meanwhile the new situation of Paris, 
the sight of the foreign troops, the acclama- 
tions of every kind,, were more than I could 
endure ; and I adopted the determination of 
going for a short: time to London, where I 
should meet. with old friends, who might 
afford me‘all the consolation of which I was 
susceptible. Then, again, I recollected that 
I might find in London the same tumult and 
the same exultation that had driven me. from 
Paris: this proved to.be the fact. London 
was the scene of festivity. and rejoicing, to 
celebrate the triumphs of the English and our 
humiliation.” 

From this paragraph it is pretty evident 
that if our patriot could have got himself 
into the king’s council, instead ‘of 
treated with silent: cotitempt, his’ sénsitive 
nerves might have endured the shocking re- 
joicings ‘of the Allies; and that instead of 
an adherent of Buonaparte at St. Helena, he 
would in all probability have been a Minister 
of Louis xvitt. at Paris: but, as he trul 
says: elsewhere, it is very carious to — 
how our destinies are shaped by circum- 
stances |! * : : 

In the Work before us, however, the 
Count rises in his own opinion: so much, as” 
the companion of the banished Napoleon, 
that itis difficult to discern, among his We’s, 
which of the two he reckons the greatest 
hero; but this will better appear as we ‘go 
on with our extracts; and the diurnal form 
adopted by the writer, renders it more con- 
venient to follow him-in the same way, inter- 





idiacd hoot obiaieus on this ead. iemins 
just s on this ject. 
of the Revolution he thus expresses himself : 

‘¢ ¢ Even for myself, (saidthe,) how could I uh- 
dertake to say that.there might not have existed 
circumstances sufficiently powerful, notwith- 
st g my natural sentiments, to i me 
to — tex —— of ve — in- 

tance, a. ment, or 
of a chief. Tin sevobutioah, we. can only s 
with, certainty to what we have done : 


te p that. we could not. have acted other- 

The E r then related a — 

example of the influence of —— des- 

tinies of men, Serrurier and ul - 

ville, while travelling together on. 

Gis ints 5 2 MES Maes OY 0 3 
edouville, being the younger and. 

of the two, cleared the frontier, il 

very lucky, and went to spend.a P 

v ion in Spain, Serrurier, on the co 

* Dg —— ae ee the pei be 

iis unhappy fate, and, becamé a. mi i 

isthe uncertainty of Ieman foresight and catcu- 
tions |” 
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nto digest them into a jatory essay. 
This plan we will pursue. » 
Count ‘Las Cases commences with an anto- 
—5** He was of a dohle family, and 
. ted -at ‘the Revolotion. In England 
he continued till the Peace of Amietis ; and 
eked out (if as we's ‘he; like’ others 
received it.) the pension so°nobly bestowed 
by British liberality on emigrants, by teach- 
the French language. On returning to France 
he farnished his‘late . by way of corol- 
lary, with.an exa of French principles, 
for he tellsas— ~ ¢ . ’ ’ 
“= =< “TD freely and spontaneously trans- 
ferred the zeal, loyalty. abd attach ment which 
Thad constantly cherished for my old masters, 
to the new sovereign: the result of this step 
was my immediate admission at court. 

“In this state of things, [ felt extremely 
anxious that my recent “protestations should 
be ratified hy deeds. English had in- 
vaded Flu and threateued Antwerp ; I 
therefore hastened to assist in the defence of 
the latter place, as —2 and, on the 
subsequent evacuation of Finshing, my nomi- 
nation to the office of chamberlain called me 
near the person of tlie Emperor.” - = - 

“Thus, to proye his desertion of the Bour- 

ans, and his devotedness to Buonaparte, 

lis honest man could do tio better than en- 
rol himself a$ a volunteer to fight agginst the 
wation which had afforded him shelter and’ 
goed daring the years of his adversity. 
é'was jastly rewarded and made a Chain- 
berlain, which led to his appointment of State 
Gouncilior aud other lucrative offices under 
the new dynasty. In 1814, we have seen, 
he was equally'ready to serve the king; but 
being rejected, he “what he is,. and 
the recorder:of the evénts which personally 
befel-his master after he reached the Elysée 
Palace; on the. 20th’ June 1815, from the de- 
feat of Waterloo.’ Froin this narrative we 
iw ‘select the most Striking ; particulars, 
which are indeed’ of an extraordinary cha- 
vecter and very entertaining, as well as 
deeply interesting. . 
» June 29-30, Buonaparte was at Malmaison. 
“¢ Towards noen, eral Becker came from 
5 ——— —* * Government ; 
ne us with: feelings of: indignation, that 
he had received a commission to guard and 
watch ee A sentiment the most 
base had ted this choice ;.Foughé knew 
that General Becker bad a private pique 
against the Eanperor, and therefore did not 
doubt of finding, in the former, one disposed 
td vengeance } it would be impossible for an 
ian more gross! 
— — 


— — 


to deceive himself, as this 
yee } degree et respect 
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it his escape. 


| which agreed with the spirit of the langnage ; 


it} Tam now at 
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able to his own character,” { 

At Saintes, Buonaparte and his suite were 
nearly turn to pieces; bnt-at length we have 
—— on board the Bellerophon ; where 
the worthy Count confesses to have ¢on- 
cealed his acquaintance with the English Jan- 
guage, ip order, that he might act the spy 
more effectually. . 

‘On reaching the Bellerophon (says he 
—— the captain had addressed us in 
‘rench : I was not eager to inform him that I 

new something of his own language. Some 
expressions which passed between iim and his 
officers might have injured the negociation,had 
I seemed to understand them. When, a short 
time after, it was asked, whether we under- 
stood English, I allowed the Duke-of Rovigo 
to reply in the negative. Our sitnation was 
quite snfficient to remove any scruples I 
might have otherwise entertained, rendering 
this little deeeption very patdonable. T only 
mention this circumstance, because, as I re- 
mained a fortnight amongst these people, I 
was compelled to impose a tiresome restraint 
upon myself, to avoid disclosing what I had 
concealed in the first instance.’ 

With the double knowledge attained by 
these hohourable arts, the testimony of the 
Count is extremely valuable on a point that 
has been mich contested.’ On settling the 
terms on which Buyonaparte was to he re- 
ceived on board the English frigate, he states: 

- - + &Prévious to our separating, the con- 
ference was summed up, by my repeating, 
that it was possible, from the state of affairs 
and his own intentions, the Emperor would 
avail himself of Captain Maitland’s offer, so 
as to get safe-conducts for America. The 
latter begged it to be understood, that he 
would not’ gnarantee the permission we 
demanded, being granted; ppon which we 
departed. To say the truth, F did not myself 


think it would be given.” - - - 
» August § (Bellerophon at sea.) “ While 
conversing with the Emperor in the evening, 
he gave me two proofs of confidence, but 
caunot now confide them to paper.*” 
“The name of Bonaparte may be spelt 
either Bonaparte, or Buonuparie; as all Italians 
know. Napoleon’s fatheralways introduced 
the u; and his uncle, the Archdeacon Lucien 
¢who survived Napoleon’s father, abd was a 
parent to Napoleon and lis brothers,) at the 
same titee, and under thie same roof, wrote 
it Bonaparte. Daring his youth Napoleon fol- 
lowed the example of his father. Qn attain- 
ing the command of the Army of Italy, he 
took good care Not to alter the orthography, 
But at a later period, and when amongst the 
wath he wished to adopt their —58— 
Phy, and thenceforth wrote his name Bona- 
parte. ) 
a The author expatiates on the rank and an- 
tiguity of the family. Among other things, 


The 
“The Duke de Feltre, French Ambassador 





* ‘¢ There is however one of these proofs which 
liberty to d . While walking 
in'the stern-gallery with the Emperor, at the 
usual hour; he drew from. tinder his waistcoat, 
versitig Of a totally different subject, a 
girdle, which he ‘handed 
that for me; ” wi 

it 
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in Tuscany, brought the of 
arte who. had i * 

Grand Duke’s tamil; * mother of 
icholas V. or Paul V. of Sarzana,-was ai 

a * 3 ws ae 4 

It was a Bonaparte who negociate e 
treaty by which i orn was easnnged * 
Sarzana. It is to a Bonaparte that we are 
indebted for one of the oldest comedies ‘writ. 
ten at tlie period of the révival Of letters, in- 
titled The Widow. Tt may still be seen in the 
Royal Library at Paris.* 

‘* When Napoleon marched against Rome 
at the head of the French army, and: received 
the propositions of the Pope. at: Tolentino, 
one of the negociators of the enemy observed, 
that he was the only Frenchman who had 
marched against Rome, since the Constable 
de Bourbon ; but what rendered this circum- 
stance still more singular, was, that the his- 
tory of the first expedition was written b 
an ancestor of him who executed the second, 
that is to say, Monsignor Nicolas Bonaparte, 
who has in reality left us.a work, called 
Sacking of Rome bythe Constable de Bourbon. '} ”” 

The Count protests against the partiality 
of the Marbetufs and Briennes to the young 
Buonaparte’s being aseribed to scandalous 
motives; and asserts the virtue as well as 
beauty of Madame Mere. Charles (his father) 

- - - “had heen the. very reverse of de- 
vont; he had eyen written some anti-reli- 
gious poems; and. yet at the period. of his 
death, said the Emperor, there were not 
priests enough for him in Montpellier. In 
this respect he was very different from his 
brother Archdeacon Lucien, a very pious 
and orthodox ecclesiastic, who died long 
after him, at a ‘very advanced age. Qn his 
death-bed, he took great ambrage at Fesch, 
who, being by this time a priest, ran-to him 
in his stole and surplice to assist him in his 
last moments, Lucien begged that he would 
suffer him to die in peace, and he breathed 
his last surrounded by the members of his 
family, giving them philosophic counsel and 
patriarchal benedictions.” : 

* Napoleon, (we are gravely told) was 
born about noon on. the 15th of August 
(the Assumption-Day) in the bar 1769, His 
mother, who was possessed of great bodily 
as well as mental vigour, and who had braved 
the: dangers ot war during her pregnancy, 
wished to attend mass on account of the so- 
lemnity of the day ; she was, however, taken 
ill at church, and on her return home was 
delivered before she’ could be — to 
her chamber. The child as sdon as it was 
born was laid on the carpet, which, was an 
old-fashioned one, representing at full length 


* * Verified at the Royal a the MS. 
being really there, and the play itself printed.” 
erified at the Royal Libary, where 





+ ** Also veri t 
the account of the sacking of is dep 
but by James Buonaperte, aid not . 
James was a contemporary and an ocular ¥ 
of the event: his manuscript was prin’ r 
the ‘first time at Cologne, in 1756; and the 
volume actially contains a genealogy of the 
Bonapartes, which is carried, back toa re- 
mote period, and describes them as one of the 
most Ulustrious houses of Tuscany. ae 

aio ery ge nate Sa 
certain a r re. 0 
the first ——— = ng been from his 


inter- | country a8 a Ghibeline. Was it, then, the destiny 


of thig family, in all times, and af évery epoch, 
that it must yield to the " of 


the Guelfs !”"—[The malar ce of a fa- 
= A live ona — 
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the heroes of fable, or, perhaps, of the Iliad: 
pe be re —— ibn 

- © Ti tis boyhood — n was turbulent; 

Vroit lively ‘and agile in the extreme. He 

ted; fie used to say, the most com- 

te ascendancy over his elder brother Jo- 

; The latter was beaten andill-treated ; 

wee were cirried to thé mother, and 
she begin to scold béfore poor Joseph 
had even time fo open his mouth. 

‘6 At the age of ten; Napoleon was sent to 

thie meme school at Briemme. His tame; 

Which ih his Corsican accent he pronounced 

és if written Napoilloné, from the simitari 

of sotind; procired for him, amorig his 
fil compatiotis; the niek-nattie of la 
ts rie (Straw it his nose.)” 

, a youtig officer at Valence; it is 
stated, “‘ Napoleon got an eatly introduction 
6 Madame du Colombier, a lidy about fifty 
years Of age; who was — with many 
raréafid éstimable qualities, and who was the 
moet distingdished person in the town. - - 

“ Napoleon conceived an attachment for 
Madetioisefle au Colombiet, who, on liet 

att; was not insénsible to his metits: It 

thé first love of both; and it was that 
of love which might be expected to 
at theif age atid with their education, 
—— ache —— ereatures ima- 
iy the ‘ror uséd to say; ‘ wé 
* *22 together: I well 
remember one which took place on a Mid: 
stitinier Morning, just ds daylight began to 
dawn. It will seareely be believed that all 
dtr happiness consisted in eating cherries 
ross 

* Naj nt at this period performed what 
he —— 2 Journey from Va- 
lence to Mont-Cenis in Butgindy, and lie 
intended to write an atebunt of it after the 
ihahiér of Sterne. The faithful Desmazzis 

of thé party: tie was: constantly 

, and its narrative of Napoleon’s priv 
bined with the details of his public 
careét, would form a perfect history of the 

1 oe o 

“Ta September 1793 ; Napoleon Bonaparte, 
twenty-fourth year, was get an- 

nbwh to the world whith was destined to 
resound with his name. He was a lieutenant- 
Colonel of artiflery, and had beét oiily a few 
weeks it Paris; hiceving left Corsica, where 
p it events had forced him to yield to 

} faction of Paoli. The English had takeii 

session of Toulon; an expériented ar- 
ilery-officer was wanting to direct the ope- 

of the siege, and Napoléon was fixed 
on: Tere will history take biti tip, never 
mote to leave him ;—theré conimencés his 
immortality.” 

During his v } Las Cases relates— 
“Thad andertaken té téach ty son Eng- 
lish ; and the Emperor, to whom I mentioned 
the. pros hé was making; expressed a 
I endeavoured to form a 


Wish to learn also, 
Véty ni for his instruction, in ordet 
roublé. This did very well for 

three days; but the ennui occasioned 


study was at least 
to cout 
laid aside. 


al to that which 
act, and the Eng- 
The ‘ror occa- 

oached mé with liaving discon- 
mis ; I replied chat I had the 
the courage to take 


Emperor observed that I 

mach —— and he éven sds- 

tab Whieh I was eigaged. 

dete: to ascertain the fact, and ob- 


Ling tlie deposit; which he did not deny.’ On 


‘Fhese dictationsare 
‘publication ; but wi 


taitred sight of a few pa ote Fong 
luded several times 
setved that énch a v 
rather than usefil. ‘The miilit 
ek thts detailed; in the © 
of to 


plete, and devoid of end or object : 
would be niere anecdotes; fréqu ot tht 
most piierilé kind, instead of opera- 
tiotis: and fesuits. 1 eagerly seizeit the fa- 
voutable opportinity > I entirely contiirred 
in his opinion, atid véntiréd to suggest the 
idéa of his dic to mé the céampatgns-of 
Italy. * It would, I observed, * be a be- 
néfit to the cotintry—d true motiument of 
national glory: Oar tite is eerie 
oir hours dre tedidtis ; océipation will help 
to divert us} and some moments may Hot be 
devoid of pleadsire,’ This idéa became the 
subjéct of various convérsativns, 

“ At length the ae camé to a deter- 
mination, and on Saturday the 9th of Sép- 
tember he called me into his cabin, and dic, 
tated to me, for the fiest time, some détails 
respecting the siege of Toulon.* --- 

“On the — ng img abdication, 
‘somebody who loved him for his ows sake, 
and who knew his ——— disposition 
éagerly etiqnired whether any méasares h 
been taken for his futare support, Finding 
that no provision had been made, and that 
Napoleon remained absoltitely destitute, a 
contribution was made, and four or five mil- 
dions were taised for him, of which M. Lafitte 
became thé depositary, rs , 

“At the moment of bis depattare from 
Malmaison, the solicitude of Napoleon’s r 
friends was no less serviceable to liint.—An 
individual, aware of the disordér and confi- 
sion of ott sitnation, wished to ascertain 
whether the little treasure had been fi t: 
warded to its destination. What was h 
that the careiz 


astonishment on i 

in whieh it had beén placed, was left 
coach-liouse at Malinaison; A new 

arose : the key of the codeli-tiouse was not 
to be found; and the émbarrassment occa: 
sioned by this unexpected circumstance de- 
o our — for somie momients. 

. Lafitte wished inimediately to give the 
Eniperot a réceipt for the sims but Napo- 
leon would not accept it—saying, ‘1 know 
you, M. Lafitte—I know: that, you did tiot 
approve of my government ; but I consider 
you as an honest man.’ |. ; 

‘* M, Lafitte seems to have been doomed 
to be the depositary of the tnnds of unfortu- 
nate Monarchs. | Louis xvizi. om his, depar- 
ture for Ghent, also placed a_¢onsiderable 
sum of money in his hands, .On Napoleon’s 
arrival, on 20th March, M. Lafitte was sent 
for by the Emperor, and tioned t 





his expressing his apprehetision lest 4 re- 
proach should be intended to be conveyed in 
the —5 Which had been put to him j— 
‘None,’ said thé Emperor: ¢ tliat mouey 
belonged personally to the King, and ptivate 
affairs are totally distinct. from political 
matters.’ - +.-., ; ha ' ' 

“.One afternoon, the sailors caught an 
enormons. shark, The Empetor. enquired 
the cause — ep ve Merah 
sion which he suddenly heard over head; 
being informed of what hdd oeturred; he 


dine tht ies ae S * 
§ it - 6 tai ( 


have akan ep fst the 








to the ect; he ob- 
would Be inercacig | the canal 


ad | Cases himself, 


expressed a wish to have a sight of the sea- 
———— 

near 
peng which by a sudden movement 
kriéckhéd down funr or five of the sailors, and 
had well nigh broke the 


versdtion, Wotild be meagte; idcom- | d 


FY 
ghed heartily; and declared 
“ theré were'a pair of then · « 

At page 242, the diary of the voyage ends ; 
and the remainder of the volume —— 
with a journal * tlie, 19th Oct. 1815, when. 
the prisoner was landed at,,St. Hel ins to 
the.9th Dec., the day preceding his removal 
to Longwood. From our extracts it will be 
seen that the Work,is vety recog eg 
embracing not only the events of.the period, 
but all the retrospections, &c. of Buonaparte 
which he uttered in conversation, Tt will 
also be distoveted that a co le num- 
ber of the anecdotes have préviously erept 
into notoriety through. yarious channels (as 
far as our :me serves we have endea- 
voured to avoid these,) — the 
Memoirs published by. r, B ns (in 
1818) from rived from, Las 
till, however, there is a suf-, 
ficient quantity of new.matter; and we, are, 
only indebted to its unconnected for 
the ability to close our volui e mith a com- 
plete review,,and, yet take.up the Work 
anew! with the 5a! —— with 
the most curious fact @ whole... .. 

At Briars—* Immediately altet dinber the 

r walketl, in his — th, He 
had his c carted ap 0 in the 

and he drank it as he f ed about, 
conyersation tyra love. 1 must 
have made some very fitie and sentimental 
‘arks Ott this important ct; for the 
) what he Loree my 
y-and sa¥d that he twnderstood none of 
romantic yerbiage., Then s with. 
an air of levity, he wished to make me be- 
lieve that he was better acquainted with sen- 
sations than: — 4* le 
remark, that was try ) 
worse tlian he was described to, 
anthentic: bnt very, secret ee 
circulated about the palace. ‘ 


to 
ought 
in, the 
at were 


aiety. ‘ Sire,’ L replied, ‘ it is understood, 
fat when jf sm olit power, you 
suffered yourself té be énislived by the chains 
of love ; that you bécame a Hero of romante. 
—In short, that you conceived an attach- 
niet for a lady iti hamble citcamstances ; 
that you wrote her above a dozen love-let- 
ters ; and that het power over you prevailed 
so far as to compel yor to disguiee yourself, 
and to visit her secretly and alone; at her 
own residence in the heart of Paris.’—‘ And 
how’ cdmie this to be Known?’ said he, 
smiling; which of course amounted to an 
admission of the fact.. ‘ And it-was donbt- 
less added,’ céritined he, * that that was the 





might not have been my. fate—dlone and 
disguised; in the circtimstances. in-which ¶ 
was placed, amidst.the snares with which I 
was surrounded ? But.what more ié said of 


ye folie, The’ secret chronicle states that 


the. 





more personal and interesting work, 


he has two-elder. brothers =. 
of a fair foreigner, whom you 


ts th 
und what was, 
said of me?’. resumed he, with an gir of. 


most imprudent act. of miy whole: life; for, 
had my mistress proved treacherous; what. 


meé ?’—* §) it is affirmed that. your Ma-. 
we is not confided to the King. 


oved in a diss 





——— 


ITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 
Se 





they described to be * li —— 
were to portraits 
— oe BEE: om 
“ peror 

of my information, as he termed it; and 
being now in a merry vein, he began to take 
a frank og one his early years, relating 
many of the love-affairs and humorous ad- 
ventures in which he had been engaged.” 


* It is said that a codicil in the Emperor’s will, 
which, however, must rémain secret, completely 
confirms the above conjectures. 





Memoirs of the History of France during the 
my iy geo dictated by the Emperor 
at St. Helena, and Historical Miscellanies, 
vol. i. dictated to the. Count de Montholon. 
Same Publishers, &c. as. the. foregoing. 
8vo. pp. 377. 

We have only space to mention this work as 

one of the Napoleonic budget now bringing 

forth. It is to be followed by others under 
the same title, and contains strictures on 

Iomini’s well known Military Treatise ; ac- 

counts of the battles of Lodi, Rivoli, &c. and 

of the German Campaign of 1797. It has 
also remarks injurious to the military repu- 
tation of Moreau, and the discussion of man 
other political and historical su s of hi 
importance thrown together, as internal evi- 
dence pet clearly shows, in a desultory 
but authentic manner from the mouth. of 

Buonaparte himself, during six years of his 

exile. A large appendix of state’ papers 

swells the. volume, which may be considered 
as furnishing the rough materials for 20 years’ 
history contained in 


Memoirs of’ Napoleon, §¢, ist vol. pp..404, 

This is the fourth and last volume now 
published of the above series; and is also 
to be continued. It commences with the 
military operations of 1792, the siege of 
Toulon; and goes through the events of the 
18th Bramaire, the accession of the consuls, 
and the campaigns that were closed. by the 
battle of Marengo and the triumphant return 
of Napoleon to Paris. 





CAMPAIGNS OF 1813-14, 
[Fourth paper and conelusion.] 

Parts being threatened, almost possessed 

it was now the critical time for Na n 
to resort to di acy. Marshal Mortier 
received an order from him, despatched on 
the 29th from the —* of Dolencourt, to ne- 
tiate directly with Prince Schwarzenberg 
‘or a suspension of hostilities, upon _ the 
round that Monsieur de Caulinconrt had 


proposals ’ 

stated themselves to be ready to assent to. 
* An answer, such as might have been ex- 

pected at such a period, was returned, de- 

claratory of the perfect union amongst the 

Allies, and of their determination to regulate 

their conduct 


much at the extent | 


an armistice, stipulating the surrender 
all the positions. without the walls of Paris, 
and the evacuation of the town by the French 
troops in the course of the night. 

“ These conditions having been agreed to, 
a cessation of hostilities was immediately 
directed ; the. successes, however, of Count, 
Langeron were not arrested till he had driven 


Rudzewitsch had carried the heights of Mont- 
martre and the faubourg of Batignoles, and 
had pushed his right, under General Em- 
manuel, to,the barrier of Neuilly. - - - 

- - - * The Allies bivouaqued for the night, 
anxiously awaiting the triumphant. recom- 

nse of their efforts, in the occupation of 
Paris, which, without defence, now lay pros- 
trate before. them. This seat of empire, 
whence destruction had been hurled on the 
various countries from which the soldiers who 
composed the army before her walls had been 
collected, was now doomed to feel the weight 
of an hostile eccupation. - - - 

“ Towards day-break on the 31st (March,) 
the municipality of Paris arrived at the head- 
quarters of the Alliés/at Bondy, with the view 
of obtaining whatsoever alleviation they were 
able, in the fature —2*R of their capital. 
Amongst the persons who composed it, it was 
singular to observe Monsieur de Caulincourt, 
who the day before had been stated to be on 
a'distant mission. This negotiator, when 
Buonaparte became acquainted with the ca- 
—— of Paris, was directed by him to 
seize whatever opportunity his acquaintance 
with the Emperor of Russia might afford, to 
obtain a peace upon the conditions France 
had refused at Chatillon, or to receive from 
him any other proposals he could be induced 
to offer ; he was, however, obliged to retarn 
with an understanding, that the Allies would 
no longer treat with the Sovereign he came 
to represent.*” 

The fitting arrangements being made, “ the 
Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia, ac- 
companied by Prince Schwarzenberg at the 
head of. detachments from all the corps of 
the army, entered Paris, and proceeding 
along the boulevards from the Porte St, Mar- 
tin to the Champs Elysées, passed their troops 
in review there, while the cavalry under 
Count Pahlen, and General Emmanuel, pur- 
sued the French on the road to Fontainebleau, 
as far as Juvisy and Antony. . 

“To conceive the singularity of the scene 
which presented itself on this occasion, it 
must be , that since the Allies had 


entered France they had never met with any 


very marked demonstration of national feel- 
ing; except from the peasantry, who at a dis- 

from the general operations of the war, 
and exasperated by the conduct of the troops 


@ “(¢ was at Bar sur Aube on the 22d of 





detached from the main army, had at.times 
shewn considerable hostility. They had se}. 
dom witnessed the expression of any satis. 
faction on their entry into any of the con- 
siderable towns they had taken possession of; 
nor had any sentiments of a contrary nature 
been manifested. In entering the capital.of 
the country, little variation from this line of 
conduct was expected. As Paris had, how- 
ever, been the focus of the Revolution ; as it 
was supposed to cuntain every class of per- 
sons, who, through the changes of the previous 
twenty years, had rendered themselves con- 
spicuous, and had either directed or profited 
by the convulsions of their country, a feeling 
of more hostility was rather expected from it 
than from the s which had already been 
occupied. A few moments indeed before the 
entry of the sovereigns, a subaltern officer, 
escaping from the town in considerable alarm, 
approached the. Grand Duke Constantine 

and assured him he had been fired upon, and 
that the interior of the town was in open 
insurrection. This. statement was but little 
attended to, and was not comniunicated to 
the Emperor of Russia, but it served to 
heighten the contrast which was immediately 
afterwards exhibited. . From the first moment 
of the entry of the troops, the populace as- 
sembled in crowds within the barriers of 
Pantin, commenced a general applause, 
which, seconded by the immense number of 
persons collected in the streets and houses, 
lasted during the whole passage of the Allies 
to the Champs Elysées, and continued there 
while the troops were defiling. It is im- 
possible to describe the apparent enthusiasm 
of this expression of popular feeling ; every 
rank of persons took their share in it, many 
officers were observed as being conspicuous, 
and the rich vied with the lower classes in 
proclaiming their joy at the political change 
about to be effected. The display of the 
white cockade, which first took place near 
the Porte St. Martin, was received with uni- 
versal acclamations. 

* During the 
dividual in the crowd called. out ‘A bas Ja 
statne,’ a sentiment in which a considerable 
number of persons. appearing to coincide, 
they moved in a body to the Place Vendome, 
where having placed a cord round the neck 
of Buonaparte’s statue, they endeavoured to, 
displace it. This attempt was the only one 
expressive of hostility to the late government 
which, in the course of the day was not 
generally approved ; few persons were added 
to the original number employed in the. pro- 
ceeding, so that the weight of metal..bid 
defiance to the assailants, and the statue, for. 
some days at least, remained. It was covered 
with a white sheet, which being told to Buo- 
naparte, he is reported to have said of the 
Parisians,—‘ Ils font bien de me cacher leur 
honte.’’’ 

The exertions made by Buonaparteto reach 
the capital, so soon as he was made aware.of 
the allied movements, were prodigious. 
turned back on the corps ot, Winzingerode, 
which he had hitherto mistaken for the whole 
of Prince Schwarzenberg’s force, and routed 
it with the loss of 2000 men. He then pushed 
on with a small escort to Fontainebleau, but 
all too late—the capitulation was over, 
Paris occupied. It was the Ist of April before. 


’| his army was reassembled at Fontaineblean ; 

»| and by the 3d he had re-organized it, with 

| the determination to hoist : the tricoloured 

cockade and advance upon Paris. It. might , 
once more have fallen-into his hands, for— 








e.of the troops, an in-, 


FSECLST ST SETS SS .H 


JOURNAL, OF THE BELLES. 


4 Notwithstanding (says Lord 2 erg 
army had taken 2* a position in front of that 
capital, conside te doubts were entertained 
as to the propriety. of accepting a general 
battle in such a — The immense - 
pulation which would hang upon the rear o 
the Allies, and which might at. any moment 
become hostile, was the chief ground upon 
which these doubts were founded ; as soon, 
however, as the French authorities, who had 
* a lead in the revolution, hecame aware 

their existence, they hesitated not in de- 
claring, that the French army would, in this 
instance, as it had on all former occasions, 
obey the constituted government of. the 
country ; and, consequently, when the orders 
were issued, that it would .abstain from 
farther hostilities. These assurances were 
received with. considerable reserve; upon 
mature reflection, however, it wasdetermined 
by the Allies not to withdraw their army 
from the ground it occupied.” 

Some negotiations at this period, opened 
with Marshal Marmont, encouraged a belief 
in the predictions of the French authorities ; 
bat, after all, it appears that this General's 
corps was brought over to the Allied lines 
by General Souham without his knowledge, 
while he was engaged in treating.on behalf 
of Buonaparte ; and that the inflaence thus 
produced on the mighty —* at issue, is 
not attribatable to his direction. Ney and 
Caulincourt pressed the wishes of Buonaparte 
the longest ; but at last they abandoned them 
when the defection of Marmont’s corps was 
ascertained, the cause of which is thus stated: 

- - - “This was brought. about in conse- 
quence of a message sent by Buonaparte, in 
the night of the 4th, to —2 Souham, 
desiring his immediate attendance at Fon- 
tainebleau. Sinée this officer had been a 

ty to the convention agreed to between 
arshal Marmont and Prince Schwarzen: 
berg, he is understood to have suspected that 
some report. upga the subject had reached 
the head-quarters, for which reason he had 
béen sent for. Communicating his suspicions 
tothe other general officers, who, like him- 
self, had been concerned in this transaction, 
it was agreed amongst them, that the stipu- 
lations of the convention should at once be 
fulfilled ; and consequently, after taking pre- 
cautions against any movement from the side 
of Fontainebleau, they formed their troops on 
the morning of the 5th, General Bordessoulle 
leading with his cavalry, the infantry and 
artillery following, and Otel Chastel with 
a brigade of cavalry in the rear ; and in this 
order marched to Fresnes, and thence to 
Versailles,--- — 

“On the morning of the 5th, General 
Souham not appearing, Buonaparte des- 
patched another messenger .to require his 
attendance, from whom, upon his return, he 
learnt the measure which had been adopted 
by that officer, and by the troops under his 
orders; lie immediately sent for General 
Belliard, and expressing the feelings of grief 
and indignation with which he was oppressed, 
desired him to proceed to the advanced posts, 
and to make those arrangements for the pro- 
tection of his front which became necessary. 
At the same time, being persuaded that, with 
his army now so reduced as not to exceed 
from 30 to 35,000 men, he could no longer 
maintain the position he occupied, he gave 
directions for its retreat on the following 
morning, behind the Loire.” 

This was, however, rendered unnecessary 
by Buonaparte’s acceptance of the conditions 
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tution was decreed.on the 6th’ of April, the) 
provisional government established, and the 
white cockade assumed by the National 
Guard on the 9th. - - - “ On the 11th, the 
Comte. d’Artois» made his triumphal entry 
into Paris; and on the 14th, he received 
from the Provisional Government, as the 
King’s Lientenant, the omg authorit 
of the country. On the same a. on whi 
the Comte d’Artois was received with uni- 
versal acclamations in the capital, Buona- 
rte’s Commissioners carried to him, at Fon- 
inebleau, the treaty which they had signed 
in his behalf, with the ministers of the Allied 


‘‘Having signed this instrument, he re- 
commended to the officers about him to 
attach themselves to the dynasty which was 
now. called to govern them. He spoke 
favourably of Louis XVIII., and believing 
him to be a person of considerable talent, 
augured well of the system of government he 
would pursue. Many of the difficulties he 
would have to contend against, however, he 
thought he would have some difficulty in 
overcoming. The intrigues of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and the Imperial Guard, were 
amongst those which would cause him the 
greatest annoyance } yet, by firmness and 
pradence, they were to be got the better of. 
At the termination of this discourse, Buona- 
parte gave permission to those about him to 
proceed to Paris whenever they desired it, 
recommending those who remained to send in 
their adhesion to the new government. 

“« In conformity with this permission, Mar- 
shal .Berthier immediately transmitted the 
adhesion of the army, promising its fidelity 
to the Prince whom the French nation had 
recalled to the throne of his ancestors. 

“Such was the extraordinary termination 
of the French Revolution... Splendid as were 
‘many of the achievements,.by which it was 
marked, rivetted as it was considered to be 
in the feelings .of the vast majority of the 
French. people, yet it passed away, seemingly 
without a struggle. From the moment the 
French capital was occupied by the Allies, 

ace and good’ will seemed at once esta- 

lished among the. various people, so singu- 
larly brought together, and so lately in violent 
hostility to each other. The _— of conquest 
and oppression, from. which had flowed such 
vast desolation throughout the world, seemed 
at once to be extinguished. Though ven- 
geance and the desire of war were still the 
feelings by which the French armies were 
animated, yet at Paris these sentiments were 
absorbed in the general joy and satisfaction 
of every class of its inhabitants. Gratitude 
to the Allies, for the magnanimity of their 
conduct, was the constant source of popular 
declamation. 

“ We have now conducted these memoirs 
to their termination. To recapitulate the 
events which succeeded to the cessation of 
hostilities, would only be to repeat what has 
already in so many shapes been related. For 
the glory of England, and to complete the 
renown already acquired by her armies, the 
spirit of the Revolution had not so completely 
subsided in. France, as not to afford another 

ity of triumphing over the great 
military character, who at this period seemed 
for ever to have been deprived of the means 
of disturbing the tranquillity of the world. 
But to those, who were fortunate enough to 
have been actors in the memorable scene of 








Waterloo, devolves the task of transmitting 


{its details.” Be it permitted, however, he¥e 


to remark, that when Buonaparte quitted 
Fontainebleau, unaccompanied by any escort, 
and conducted only by the four commission: 
ers-appointed by the Allies, ‘with whom he 
traversed the greater part of the French 
Empire, no human foresight could have pre- 
dicted that he would again appear the uncon- 
trolled ruler and governor of a » who 
with so much indifference and uncontern 
allowed him to be taken from amongst them.” 
We have nothing to add to this modest and 
admirable peroration. Our task too is con- 
cluded ; and we have only to state, (having 
within the month given the epitome we pro- 
posed) that a valuable Appendix and ma 
and plans contribute to render this’ Work still 
more worthy of its author, and of his country, 
grateful to him for having produced it, 
[Lord B. pays a high tribute to the good quali- 
ties of Priupe Schwere! and not for- 
get our admired friend the veteran Blucher. As 
anecdotes of this fine old man when in this 
country, we do not think ‘the ‘following are 
known :—Once when the populace had taken his 
horses out, and drawn his carriage about Town, 
they got tired, and left the General in the lurch 
in Oxford-street. He was obliged to get home in 
a hackney-coach ; and next day hit upon an ex- 
pedient to prevent the recurrence of a similar 
accident —‘* Dam, shall not do me so agen,” 
said he, and ordered the traces to be nailed to the 
oe !—Que of his female levees at St. James’s 
ad outlasted his patience, and he bid his at- 
tendaut admit no more company. Still, however; 
some ladies would press. up stairs ; but the faith- 
ful Chamberlain fronted them and pushed them 
down, exclaiming, ‘No, Miss, no Miss—my 
master is fatigue—he cannot kiss no more to- 
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Mr. Downes. having quitted Hamburg in’ 
July 1820, journied into the Danish tertitory 
of Holstein, where travelling is not so con- 
venient as in Mecklenburg. His first object 
of. importance was to yisit the remarkable 
remains of ancient times and Gentile rites at 
Albersdorff, on the North-western confines 
of the Province, which are'mentioned in the” 
Preface to Grose’s Antiquities of Ireland. 
Having sought for the very name of the vil- 
lage in vain, he, at length, after passing from 
Itzehoe through a dreary country, with here 
and there unopened Hinengriiber or Sepul- 
chral hillocks, found it within a quarter of a 
mile of Griindal, in a pleasant situation. The 
— * his account of it— - 
e e’s Plain,’ which is adjacent 
. . by-road, i * oblong field inclosed with’ 
hedges, and nearly encompassed with trees. 
Near the middle of it is a hollow, which is 
partially occupied by the hillock on which the 
ruids’ altar stands. ste 
“It has long been controverted whether 
those altars which abound throughout Ire-— 
land be of‘ Irish or Danish structure. The 
exact conformity between this celebrated one’ 
at Albersdorff, and all those I have ever seen 
in my own country, seems to confirm the * 
latter supposition. It is of granite, -- and’ 
consists of the usual number of five larze 
stones, supporting a slab or table which is 
much larger. The chamber within is ciren- 
lar. ‘All round the bottom of ‘the hillock | 
grows a variety of foliage—oaks, thortis, sloe-* 
trees, &e.”- ==" " ie 
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decipherable. 
On the octasion of bap baptising «child 
(especially when the family was. of 
quence,) the sponsors, aceoripanied by seve- 
ral —— were — to drive in two 
—2— fous through the several vil- 
acter: tervening hetween their dwo and the 
ivehdorf [‘ church-village’ ing. 
fal speed, and bozzaing wit ‘all their might: 
At present matters ate conducted more. so- 
berly.. On the day of, the christening, that 
god-mother whose office it may be to hold-the 
approaches the mother’s bed, on 
the infant from her; and turns it round th thes 
repeating—in..the dialect of the district 
* Haid’ nehm ick Dick weg, Christ bring’ ‘ek Dick 
wedder,’+. At the dinner which succeeds this. 
ceremony, the chief god-father brings acut of | fa» 
ace | bread. and roast meat, witha glass of wine 
and.a piece of money, to the mother; who 
becomes hereby released, from the beer-soup 
—the sole aliment of which she had been; 
during the period of her confinement, per- 
mitted.to taste. Malt potations appear to 
have formed an — part of all ceremo- 
nial observances. The churching of women 
had ,also.: its ders aay boozing-mateh, 
termed the Karkiver |‘ chureh-beer’] The 
Prohstey was indeed i in this respect once a per- 
fect Valhalla,” 
Their Kosten or marriages were celebrated 
with still. more curious traditional céremo- 


nies— 

48 According to to an old enétom, termed the 
Brudichatt-Sammeln [‘ bridalornament collec- 
- | tion,’} in disuse since the year 1794, tlie be- 
— pair were ed, previously to their 
| macriage, to go all the villages of thé 

aring a staff and cen, ea 

ed by a woman 
equipped, they entered - ae ata re 

tages, gleaning various articles suited to the| 7 
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brother of the bride—or else by the 
of the father’s farm, a sort of steward or over- 
seer, The driver was presented with.a yellow 


1} silk kerchief, which he wore in front of his hat 
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folded into a square form. In one of the wag- 
three large chests were stowed, contain- 
jlinen, raiment, and embroidered car- 

. So extensive was the wardrobe, that it 


“i not oaly sapptied the young honsewifefor it, | © 


in part descended te her heirs, bp 
stools, carved with the name of the bride 
ps —* the yeat,were pagename the chests. 
n 
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selves. When all was: ready, the bride enter- 
ed the room to aura A... farewell. : During 
this wet: 3 musicians always perform: 
ed some and solemh movement, such as 
Prince *Eugene’s Marchand the whole 
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nd. All ears were now ai 

—— question whether 
| it of addressing ber spouse 
singular or plural number was decided 
er | 3 which was either 
‘ Di r ‘ Gelt Juck’—* Much good may 
it.do. thee,’ or ‘Much good may it do you,’ 
After dancing a couple of sets, she was con- 

ducted to the marriage-chamber.” ~» 


/The funerals of the Probsteiers are also pe- 
enliar, and their national dances retain many 
original characteristics, < con- 

ns twenty-four villages, and @ population 
‘of about six thousand. ? . 
Mr. 5 gives an interesting accountof 
0 


a. visit to Klopstock’s widow, which we are 
sorry our limits prevent us from inserting. 
We can give but one literary anecdote of the 
Poet himself : 

.“* Klopstock, who was an extensive lin- 
gnist, and sufficiently jealous of his reputa- 
tion a8 a poet, critically scratinized the dif- 
ar slations of ‘The Messiah.’ Of 
these , utch appeared to him the best : 
the Italian he also considered good : but, as 
for the * (which is continued only 
through a few boaks,) he used to say—*‘ they 
have not ibersetzt, but ibelsetzt me.'—To this 
pleasantry I cannot find a nearer parallel 
than by stating—that the. immortal work of 
the Collyers (now ranked in pocket editions 
among the British classics,) was deemed by 
the anthor of the original to be not so much 
a version a8 a perversion of his standard poem, 
—the work of traditori not traduttori, as some 
Italian bas observed of, the English transia- 
tors of Camoens.” 

We mnst now take our leaye of this unpre- 
tending and agreeable volume, which affords 
us a picture of German simplicity and honesty 
in.acharacteristic manner, The author is 

ethaps. occasionally a little too sentimental 

poetical, but altogether his work has 
us.much. It is adorned with some 
pretty designs on Indian paper, 





LITERATURE; ETC. 
EGYPTIAN MEASURE- STANDARD. 
Extract of @ Memoir of M.'Jomard, on a Metrical 

Standard adorned ‘with Hieroglyphics, found in 
the Ruins Memphis by M. Drovetti, Consul. 
General of France in Egypt. 
* of the institutions pats important to 
ie economy in a civilized country bein 
uadoubtedly the system of national Nesiaree 
Uhad endeavoured to discover that which 
Ret in force in Egypt in remote antiquity. 
ore I added to my ideas new develop- 
mts, and offered them to the learned and 
grees, tha are at present SO eager to 
et | ay Fg pptian antiquities, I waited, 
hopes that @ happy chance might put 
osséssion of a metrical standard, and 
3 is @ means of comparison with the 
aduated scale discovered by niy colleague 
rard, ‘This hope has just been realized 
Me'tadefutigable and enlightened zeal of 
: Drovetti: I immediately proceed to the 
Precious monument of Egyptian mensaration 
with which he has « the learned world. 
Tt was at Memphis that M. Drovetti obtained 
piece, which is a cubit in the form ofa 
rule, made of wood of Meroé. It is 
olly covered on three faces with hierogly- 


lines : this thickness>is octupied on one side 
by a long frieze of hieroglyphies, and ‘on the 
other by divisions engraved on the edge. 
Lastly, the flat (side)-of the fille is covered, 
Ist, by another frieze of hieroglyphics ; 2d, by 
three bands (stripes,) each divided into 
twenty-eight parts. Almost all these eighty- 
four divisions (or parts) are covered with cha- 
ravters of the sacred writing. These charac- 
ters are incfusted to the depth of half a line, 
and filled with a white stucco. “The work- 
manship and design are @qyually good, and 
the beauty of the hieroglyphics adds to the 
importance of this antique Measure, The third 
and last band, which is near the edge, con- 
tains. nothing but hieroglyphic figures (ci- 
phers,) as well as the hieroglyphic which, 
nh my opinion, signifies eubit. The first di- 
vision from fight to left contains. the number 
2, the second the number 8, the third the 
number 4, and so on to the fifteenth division, 
which contains the number 16. ~All these 
numbers are engraved exactly according to 
the manner which I have emplaided on another 
occasion. . 

The other thirteen divisions must be taken 
from left to right: in fact, besides that the 
sign cubit, which is not in the first fifteen 
divisions, is in all these, and always in the 
same direction, we read above the first, and 
in larger figures, the Number 1, above the 
second, number.2, above the third, number 3, 
and above the fourth a hand without'a thamb, 
expressing the number 4, In these first four 
divisions’ from the left the sign’ cubit is ac- 
companied by a small dash, whereas in the 
foliowipg nine it is accompanied by two 
dashes, an arrangement which is extremely 
remarkable. I. proceed to the divisions 
marked on the edge, corresponding with the 
fifteen divisions only which I described above, 
and which go from: right to left: corre- 
sponding with the first division there are 
two-spaces marked by aline; with the 2d, 
three; with the 8d, four; with the 4th, 
six; with the 5th, seven; with the 6th, 
eight ;.'with the 7th, nine; with the 8th, 
ten; with the 9th, ten; with the 10th, 
twelve ; with the 11th, twelve; with the 12th, 
thirteen ; with the 13th, thirteen ; with the 
14th, fourteen ; and with the 15th, sixteen: 
Thus we see that there is some irregalarity 
in the manner in which the divisions pro- 
ceed; but the important point is, that the 
relation is generally observed, and that the 
two extreme divisions contain really two and 
sixteen subdivisions, as the hieroglyphic 
figures. placed above them require. I must 
observe that these subdivisions are very 
crowded in the last divisions; on the 15th, 
each part is less than 44 of a millimetre. 

For the sake of precision and simplicity, I 
compare the absolute size of the instrument 
found at Memphis, and that of its divisions, 
withthe French metre. Measaredon the upper 
flat side the cnbit is 0™,620 long, on the lower 
side the same; but measured on the edge, 
about half a niillimetre more, or 0™,5205 ; 
but the execution of the upper side of the 
rule appears extremely precise, and there is 
no reason to depart trom the exact measure 
which it furnishes aniformly on the two flat 
sides. 

We observe that the twenty-eight divisions 
are not of equal size. On the left side the 
first four are larger, those that fullow smaller. 
The mean size of the first is 0,01925, or 19} 





millemetres ; that of the others 18}. 





— — 


‘Memphis 
it would be difficult not to recognise that the 


divisions of which it is composed auswer'te 
so many digits; the number of these parts is 
indeed twenty-eight; whergas ‘that of the 
—** the —— omit be ‘twenty 
accor to Herodotus; 8, Epipbanius, 
all ge ev who have ‘spoken'‘on the 
subject of the Egyptian system’; but the mea- 
sare itself wilt reply to this difficulty. In 
effect, let us suppose that two measures: of 
the cubit were in ‘use at successive periods, 
or in different parts,of Egypt, it ie matural 
that the artist should have marked ‘on the 
standard of the most ‘recent measure, the 
absolute value of ‘the digits of the ancient 
measure ; and this is whatris. clearly written 
on our ‘cubit. On the left, the hieroglyphic 
numbers, 1, 2, $, are inscribed in’ the first 
three divisions ‘in a very striking manner, 
I. 11. II]. ; their length together is equal to 
0,058, or three digits of the ancient eubit, 
each of 19$ millimetres. If we measnre the 
rest of the rule, we find 0%,462, whiiph is 
exactly-equal to this same ancient cubit, and 
to twenty-four digits of the same measnre. 
Thus the cubit:of Memphis makes exactly 
twenty-seven digits of tlie ancient cubit, or 
one cubit and a quarter. ’ 
These first three digits are below the com- 
mencement of the great hieroglyphic frieze 
on the left, from whieh side, as we have aaid, 
the characters proceed; and the only.ones that 
are marked in this manner. The numerical char 
racters are strokes twice as largeas the othérs, 
and they are also doubled. Lastly, the hiere- 
glyphic cubit, which-is below, is marked. with 
the sign I., that isthe first or ancient cubit. 
It is nearly in the 2 that, in the 
monument of Roset first temples are 
marked with the sign I., the second with the 
sign II., and the third with the sign IL, and, 
in fact, after the first four digits on the Jeft, 
which, as-E/ have ‘alread: are longer, 
the following are all smaller, and below these 
new digits, the hieroglyphic cubit is marked 
with the sign II., that is to say, the second 
or. later t. Now. this indication: of ‘the 
second cubit is continned to the last ofthe 
numbered divisions, which begip at the right. 
Another remark seems to me too — 
to be passed over in silence... The 
division on the left.is marked by a band 
without athamb; which is evidently. the sign 
of the palm. Thus beginning at the left and 
counting four divisions, we have the entire 
palm ef four digits: Now this is the an 
cient palm: its length is 0™,077 = 4 x 9™)01925. 
These four divisions. therefore are ‘appro- 
priated to the palm, or quadruple digit ; what 
confirms it is, that each of them b the 
mark 4, which does not occur elsewhere. It 
is clear then that: it has been repeated in 
each of these first digits, to show that they 
all belong to the ancient palm; and they 
nu algae 10}. *—* * is 
number four is every where accompany 
the mark: first cubit, while. the. nine ga 
all bear the mark second cubit. Thus we fi 
marked upon the instrument the | 
the first cubit, of its palm, and its digit,. 
Ihave described above, the divisions on the 
edge of the rule, and.said that the last, sum- 
bered sixteen, is however.only the nth, 
This is a fact, the explanation: of which is 
very simple. Without- some means. like that 
employed by the artist, it would. not. 
been easy to count such.namerons. di . 
When thirds of digits were wanted, =~ were 
found uader number 8,fourths under 
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under number 10, twelfths under 

12, sixteenths under number 16. 
It has been: t that the digit, or 24th 
part of the cubit, was the last subdivision of 


ancient ‘metrical system. The instrument 
found. at Memphis fully confirms my —_— 

this point. We see the digit divided by 
lines more-or less near to each other, so as 
to furnish the fractions bp 4, bp &c. up 
to';;. The denominator of each fraction is 
equal to the rank of the digits of the cubit +1. 

The extent of the second pyramid, called 
that of measured‘ On the socle of 
the north face, is 208"; if we take the 400th 
part-of this length, we have 0",520. Is it not 
very remarkable, that this should be precisely 
the length of the instrument of Memphis? It 
is thus that the base of the great pyramid of 
Cheops is 400 times the pyk be‘ady, or cubit of 
the country. The third pyramid, or Mycerinus, 
has a base which is the subduplicate of that 
of Cephrenes, that is, 200 times the cubit of 
Mempliis. Thus we lave two measures of 
the cubit: preserved, each in different pyra- 
mids. Since it is certain that the difference 
of length in the bases of the two pyramids is 
proportional, and correspondent to that -of 
the two cubits, is it not probable that the 
bases in question were measured with the 
two cubits, and that consequently it was in- 
tended to record their lengths in great and 
almost indestructible monuments. It will at 
least be allowed, that such an explanation of 
their differences is more satisfactory than the 
supposition of a fortnitous coincidence be- 
tween four purely afbitrary dimensions. On 
the other hand, the simple proportion be- 
tween the measure and the base’ of the pyra- 
mid proves that our standard or rule was ac- 


system of 
formerly explained it.”’ 
The Plate of this measure being the size of 
the Standard itself, is much too large for our 
page, and it did not seem advisable to re- 
duce it. We therefore subjoin the figures 
of the ‘first five digits from left to right, and 
Nos. 2, 3, 10, 11, from right to left, of the 
size of the original. 
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ourately made, and thatit has neither b 
contracted nor dilated: these are two data 
which confirm each other. The delicate divi- 
sion of the instrument also sufficiently shows 
the intention of the artist to furnish accurate 
dimensions. 

It may be inferred from all these observa- 
tions, as well'as from the researches which I 
formerly published, that a first cubit was 
instituted by the Egyptians at a remote era ; 
that this.ancient cubit was used in the con- 
struction of their monuments ; that it was 
twice augmented by three digits in ancient 
times, and by four digits, or a palm, in later 
ages ; lastly, that its magnitude is found in 
the standard of Memphis. Perhaps this suc- 
cessive augmentation ‘of the Egyptian cubit 
is the source of the confusion of ideas which 
has prevailed on this subject ; some raising 
this measnre to the magnitude of the Hebrew 
cubit of the Sanctuary, othérs reducing it tar 
too much, and ail supposing it to have been 
invariable during all the periods of the Egyp- 
tian Empire. However this may be, I think 
that the discovery of this instrument throws 
an entirely new light on ancient mensura- 
tien; and if it should be found-that some of 
the ideas which 1 have expressed are not 
sufficiently supported ; if, notwithstanding 
the: p meaning of the hieroglyphical 
and numerical ee the in tation which 
I propose should not be satisfactory as to the 
strictness of the proofs ; I hope, at least, that 

body will allow the importance of this 
instrument, which may be cailed a 
monument ‘of ancient civilization. Perhaps 
Tmby-be permitted to.add, that. it furnishes a 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Account of Operations for Measuring an Are of a 
Parallel of Latitude, executed in the Years 1821 
and 1822. 

AFTER the termination of the important ope- 

rations for prolonging the meridian of Paris 

from Dunkirk to Formentera, the French 

Board of Longitude directed its views to the 

measurement of an Arc of a parallel of latitude 

the most extensive that could be obtained. 
At the urgent representations of the cele- 
brated Laplace, the Minister of War com- 
missioned in 1811 several officers of Engi- 
neers to form a series of triangles, which, 
commencing on the shores of the ocean near 

Bordeaux, should cut the meritlian of Paris, 

and extend to the eastern shores of the 

Adriatic. It-was intended at the same time 

to unite with this series, and to determine, 

with the greatest precision possible, the geo- 
graphical situation of the summit of Mount 

Blanc, which was considered as the most 

stable and most remarkable point in Europe, 

and consequently the most proper to choose 
for the purpose of fixing a first meridian. 
The work was undertakén and executed 
with much activity ; so that in 1814 they had 
already obtaived, on one hand, a ‘series of 
triangles, which, resting on “the base mea- 


Milan, extended from Fiume in Istria to Ri- 
voli near Turin,‘ joining the trigonometrical 
polygon of Beccaria ; and, on the other hand, 
they had also an nninterrupted triangulation 
from the tower of Coréovan neat Bordeanx 
to the mountains which divide France from 
Savoy. Thus they had completed the most 
extensive, but not the most difficult part of 
their labour; for, the highest chains of the 
Alps and their immense glaciers, opposed to 
the formation of an exact and complete tri- 
angulation greater difficulties: perhaps than 
any which had hitherto been experienced in 
operations of this kind. ‘ 
So long ago as’ the year 1820, M. Laplace 
applied to the Government of Piedmont to 
induce it to- order a triangulation in Savoy, 
which might be connected with the two series 
(the eastern and western) which, united, ex- 
tend from the Ocean to tlie Adriatic, under 
the parallel of 45°. The negociations on this 
subject were still pending, when the political 
events in Piedmont caused ‘them to be sus- 
pended ; but as soon as tranquillity was re- 
stored, the subject was resumed, andthe 
Austrian Government, which first took it up, 
offered to contribute to the necessary ex- 
pense, and appointed three geometricians, 
who, associated with an equal number of offi- 
cers of the Sardinian staff, were appointed to 
execute the work. The junction of the French 
series with the Austrian, procured also the 
reat advantage of prolonging the Arc of the 
Parallel,which the first geometricians had not 
been able to extend beyond Fiume, nine de- 
grees of longitude farther, by taking advan- 
tage of a preceding triangulation, which, 
commenting at the Adriatic, extends through 
Croatia and Sclavonia to Orsova: thus we 


longitnde, of which six are in France, three in 
Piedmont, and fifteen in the“ dominions of 
the Emperor of Austria. This very consi- 
derable Arc is intersected at almost equal 
intervals by the meridians of Paris, Milan, 
and Vienna. : 

We will add to the preceding notice, which 
has been obligingly communicated to us by 
one of the superior officers employed in this 
work, and which we have translated literally 
from the Italian manuscript, that the opera- 
tions destined to join the two above-men- 
tioned triangulations across the chain of 
Alps, by.the means of signals observed from 
stations astronomically and geodesically de- 
termined, took place at the beginning of last 
September ; and one of the stations, that of 
Mount Colombier, to the south of Scyssél, 
being, by a singular chance, visible at the 
Observatory of Geneva, the geographical 
situation of which is determined with the 
greatest precision, two Genoese deputies 
were invited by’ the French, Austrian, and 
Piedmontese astronomers, to join in the 
observations of the signals which were to 
take place from the 3d to the 7th of September 
inclusive. ; 

Observations, for which the weather. dur- 
ing five days proved remarkably favourable, 
and which extended from the eastern slope 
of the Alps, in the region of Mount Cenis, to 
Auvergne, were made, but the results have 
not.yet transpired. 





PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Tue second Exhibition of Drawings and 
Engravings in'Soho-sqnart, will be’ opened 








_ Very satisfactory confirmation of the graphic 


sured near the Ticino by the astronomers of 


to the Public on Wednesday next. Of the 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. _ 





ing, we were led to speak in terms of 
warm approbation ; and the great at- 
ons of the new collection will not per- 
us in truth to abate one tittle of eulogy. 
indeed most interesting, curious and 
mt. Every subject is by a British 
and the whole may be described as 
a complete school for comparison 
dy in two important branches of the 
. . From the names of the contribu- 
ir Joshua Reynolds, Sir T. Lawrence, 
» Turner, Gainsborough, Stothard, 
Girtin, Hamilton, Barry, Paul Sand- 
estali, Jackson, Haydon, Martin, 
mdseer, Cozens, Havell, Gandy, Cristall, 
, Collins, Mackenzie, Prout, Clennell, 
noff, Edridge, &c. &c. &c. in draw- 
and nearly every living British engraver 
nce, with a few specimens of some 
distinguished dead—trom these names, 
fepeat, it will readily be anticipated that 
‘productions here. assembled together, 
ample means for a delightful retrospect. 

pmce may be seen the rise, progress, ani 
ter of a style peculiarly English, and 
mt state of force and beauty at 
ich it has arrived. In this Number of our 
, it is out of our power todo more than 
= =the the general merits of this admirable 
Exhibition, which we look upon as really in- 
Yaltable to our Native Arts, and of the high- 
@t popular interest. It is a garden of the 
Set and most select flowers; and there 
is a person of taste and mind in the 
pm, who will not find both amply grati- 
‘by often contemplating their:rare and 

delicious charms. 






































































































































of Gothic Architecture, : selected from 
tarious ancient Edifices in Englanil, &c. &e. &c. 


- By A. in. ‘Vol. II. “Parts 1v. ‘and v. 
m: J. Taylor. 





aan? concerns has prevented it from 
fing. The vith part will finish it, and 
must, we presume, be on the eve of publica- 
tiem, nuless the fire at Mr. Taylor’s may have 
Each of the parts now before 
Slag te of eighteen engravings, exempli- 
tute 


| vetmded: it. 


‘the various styles of Gothic Architec- 
a manner at Once pleasing to the eye, 
useful to the architect and antiquary ; 
. contains what is also generally useful 
sary of the technical terms belonging 
In this we ob- 
serve the author has tripped at that great 
stamibling-block to etymologists, the word 
oryel or oriel as applied to 4 window. We.do 

| Metthink the expression is of high antiquity, 
Warranted in this sense as meaning a bay 
wae: but if taken from its ascertained 
| Muiport, oriol (quasi areola perhaps—see Du 
) “ a court, portico, or closet,” it cer- 
must refer to a projecting light. But 


— 


to order of architecture. 


siness here is not with etymology. 










Tuts is another work of the same character, 


Tae progress of this excellent work has for 
ome demanded a record in the Literary 
te; which only the pressure of more 


Iv. contains many enrious ornamental 

8 from Hampton Conrt Palace, 
Sstminster Abbey, Windsor Castle, St. 
Mary Magdalen, St. Peter, &c. Oxford ; 
t. Saviour’s Southwark ; and Part v. is 

ai with similar subjects, except one plate 

‘8 ancient carved chest. All these designs 
excellently engraved ; and must it’ care- 
my studied, suggest many beauties to the 
builder. ‘Much do we wish that 


venerable, 258* ‘and sablime Gothic 
were employed in these stractures. 





Plans, Elevations, Sections and Details of King 
Henry VIIth's Chapel at Westminster ; with a 
concise History and ipti ~ hp 
tingham, Architect. Vol. 1. “Folio Atlas. 
London: Priestley & Weale. 


but in a different style. It consists of 45 li- 
thographic prints, ‘cleverly executed by 
Hullmandel, and not only presenting the 
general effect of the celebrated Chapel which 
they illustrate, but going into the most mi- 
nute details with great skill and fidelity. It 
follows that such a work must be eminently 
useful; and we believe we speak the opinions 
of the most distinguished Architects of the 
day, when we say that Mr. Cottingham has 
deserved well of his profession by the publica- 
tion. The diligence and patient labour be- 
stowed upon it deserve the highest praise ; 
and the descriptive letter-press completes its 
utility. ‘The contour of the mouldings in a 
large size are peculiarly desirable ; and some 
of the corbels, labels and traceries, thus ac- 
curately pictured, are severally very gro- 
tesque, curious and tasteful. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FRAGMENTS IN RHYME. 
X.—The Eve of St. John. 

There is a flower, a magical flower, 

On which love hath laid a fairy power ; 

Gather it on the eve of St. John, 

When the clock of the village is tolling one ; 

Let no look be turned, no word be said, 

And lay the rose-leaves under your head ; 

Your dice will be light, and pleasant your rest, 

For your visions will be of the youth you love best. 

Four days I had not my own seen,— 

Where, sighed 1, can my wanderer have been? 

I thought I would gather the magical flower, 

And see him at least in my sleeping hour !— 

St. John’s Eve came: to the garden I flew, 

Where the white roses shone with the silver dew; 

The nightingale sang as I passed along— 

I started to hear even her sweet song ; 

The sky was bright with moon and star-shine, 

And the wind was swect as a whisper of thine, 

Dear love! for whose sake I stripped the tree-rose, 

And softly and silently stole to repuse. 

No look I turned, and no word I said, 

But laid the white roses under my head. 

Oh, sweet was the dream that came to me then ! 

I dreamt of a lonely and lovely glen ; 

There was a clear and beautiful sky, 

Such as is seen in the blue July; 

To the north was a forést of darkling pine ; 

To the south were hills all green with the vine, 

Where the ruby clusters sparkled like gems 

Seen upon princely diadems ; 

On the rocks were goats as white as snow, 

And the sheep-bell was heard in the valley below ; 

And like a nest in the chesnut’s shade, * 

As just for love and contentment made, 

A little cottage stood, and the tree 

Shadowed it over most gracefully ; 

A white rose grew up beside the door, 

The porch with the blossoms was covered o’er ; 

Methought it was your’s—you were standing by: 

You welcomed me, and I felt your sigh 

Warm on my cheek, and our lips met,— 

On. mine. the touch is thrilling yet ! 










employed on our new: Churches would 
it them; and that no stylé but’ the 


But, alas ! I awakened, and all I can do . 


‘ 
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XU.—The Emerald Ring—a 


It is a gem which hath the power to show 
fe sani apg kage their faith or no: 
€ fai : 


thful, it is like the leaves of spring ; 


If faithless, like those leaves when withering. 


Take back again your emerald gem, 
There is no —* in the stone ; 
It might have graced a diadem, 
But now its hue and light are gone! 
Take back your gift, and‘give me mine— ⸗ 
The kiss that sealed our last love vow ; 
Ah, other lips have been on thine;— 
My. kiss is lost and sullied now ! 
The gem is pale, the kiss forgot, 
And, more than either, you are changed ; 
But my true.love has altered not, 
My heart is broken—not estranged! L. E. L. 





TO INEZ, 
From the Spanish of Gongora 


From my summer alcove, which the stars this morn 


With lucid pearls o'erspread, 


I have gathered these jessamines thus to adorn 


With a wreath thy graceful head; [death 


From thy bosom. and mouth they, as flowers, ere 
Ask a purer white and a sweeter breath. 
Their blossoms a host. of bees. alarmed, 


Watched over on jealous wing, 


Hoarse trumpeters seemed they all, and armed 


Each bee with a diamond sting : 


I tore them away, but each flower I tore 


Has cost me a sting which smarteth sore. 


Now, as I these jessamine flowers entwine, 


A gift for thy vagrant hair, 
I-must have from those honey-sweet lips of thine 
A kiss for each sting I bear: : 
It is just that the blooms I bring thee home 
Be repaid by sweets from the golden comb. 
J, H, Wirren. 





Drury Lane.— After the Tragedy of 
George Barnwell, ‘an ‘unsuccessful at 

was made at a Pantomime, called Gog and 
Magog, or Harlequin Antiquary. . 
mined as we always are to be pleased with a 
Christmas Pantomime, we reluctantly make 
up our minds to condemn’; bat of this ‘we 
must speak a8 it deserves. Bad music, stale. 
common-place tricks, and those so clumsily 
executed, that were they not acquaintances 
of very long standing, the audience (or rather 
to coin a word the vidience) must have been 
still in ignorance of what was meant by 
many of them. The scenery geaerally 
good, and but for the redeeming beauties of 
some of the views of old and modern London, 
the piece could not have been dragged half 
way through. Of these we should mention 
as really fine pictures—The “‘ Fairy Land- 
scape” —“ A yiew from Millbank,” and*‘ An-~ 
cient Fawkes Hall,” by Stanfield, and two 
views of London in 1666 and 1622, by Nas+ 
myth. The last scene (Temple of Improve- 
ment and the Arts,) which might have been 
made of great effect, is a silly, unmeaning 
thing, and exhibited in darkness, At the 
conclusion, Harlequin came forward to an- 
pounce a repetition amidst lond clamours of 
No, no—hisses, and Off, off. 

Covent Garven.—Here a splendid piece 
entitled Harlequin and the Ogress, or the 
Sleeping Beauty of the Wood, was 4 
and went off in the most brilliant manner to 
the infinite delight of old and young.” The 
scenery is superb, the changes clever, and 
the whim.incessant, A series of panoramic, 





Is to tell the sweet dream, my own Love, to you! 


pictures representing His Majesty’s sailing 
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jalousie pour Corneille, and ae 
‘ cowardly, deceitful. eri 
which I have seen, led 
minates ae Donc, Madame la Comtesse, 
Lm’est pas digne de votre saint courronx. 
Ba effet, nul n' a plus de droits que vons de le 
iter —* laͤche — * ton- 
ours ure irréprochable; vous 
h’avez jamal foe salle au malbeur, calomnié Ja | s 
vertu et yos bienfaitenrs; on peut s’en con- 
vainere et tisant Les Chevaliers du Cygne; et 
ce n'est pas enfin pour Lacher de faire oublier 
d’anciennegs erreurs, que vous vous couvreg 
e| du mantean, je ne airai pas de la religion, 
mais de la bigoterie,”—. arise 
Anecdote. — There isj a curious fact con- 
nected wii th the composition of Beniowski, or 
the Exiles of Kamstchatka, a comic opera in 
three acts, by M. Duval. At that period of 
terror, about the end of 1792, Talma, who 
in the Rue Chanteriene (in a house | th 
abated by Bonaparte) collected 
round — 53 evening, according tocustom, 


acrowd of men, among whom was 





— by the Jacobins, The infamous 
Marat had the insolence to intrude himself 
on them, to address the most injurious 
speeches te all of any consideration in the 
room. They mocked the wretch, pushed him 
, | from side to side, and at length, ' to get rid of 
»|him sooner, one of the guests followed him 
from chamber to chamber with a lighted pan 
on which perfymes were burning. >The rage 
sks | of the monster may be easily imagined. The 
OP ext day his fearful Journal denoanced Talma 
to all France, and from that moment the tra- 
gedian was in danger of his life ; for then, as 
in the time of the Venetian oligareby, there 
was. too much ——— for saying, ‘ 

an 


cutioners were 
One —2 after Sortes acted in tragedy, | Sunda 
Talma ues more depressed than usual, (his 
name had just been inscribed on one of the 
fatal lists.) M. Alexander Duval, to dissipate 
we fears, orat least to share his danger, came4 
home with him to sup and sleep. It was in the 
middle of a long and gloomy night: anxious 
for the fate of his friend, anxious also. for 
his A unable to sleep, M. Duval went into 


” 


the libr, 
moirs of Heniowski ; these mnmvodterely gave 
pare for the stage. ‘ 
found my. head | (says he) 
te —* ay the at an O eg price 
the Rae as rece bis wal > thong 
t Ruowing that this unfortunate off- 
spring ring of my "imegination was born amid fear 
eer. | 


spite of.my alarm, 


ly J Cards.—At a sale of prints, 
which took place this. week at Mr. Sotheby's 
in Wellington Street, Strand, was sold on 
extraordinary collection of very e * 
grevings, of fourteen pieces, part o 





the famous Duamorier. This meeting became | — 


and took up by chance the Me- | Mond 
In| Wednesday 
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same plate. ‘The fact, however, has 
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